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Home Planting 


We have a large stock of hardy New Eng- 
land grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants 
that will fill your requirements. If you are 
looking for well grown plants, dug and 
shipped properly, we know that we can serve 
you to your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Telephone 
Rockland 26 


Catalog 
Free 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 








Meyer’ s 
Juniper 


A wonderfully handsome 
Juniper for foundation 
plantings. Extremely at- 
tractive evergreen foliave, 
which, like changeable silk, 
varies in color to blue, 
bluish-white or red, de- 
pending upon the angle of 
light. 


You will enjoy this 
novelty, and can gloat 
over it to your friends. 

1-ft. specimens $3 each 

2-ft. specimens $6 each 











Home Landscapes, our catalogue, illustrates it in color. 
Send for a copy; it’s free. 








Hicks Nurseries 








Westbury, L. I., New York 
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FARQUHAR'’S SUPERB PANSIES 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND 
DAISIES 


Pansy, Farquhar’s Finest Show, Mixed. A blend of the 
most beautifully colored and largest flowering sorts 
from the worlds’ leading Pansy Specialists. 1% oz, 
$3.50; % oz., $2.00; large pkt., 50 cts.; second size pkt,, 
25 cts. 


Forget-me-not (Myosotis) Alpestris Victoria. The strain 
we offer of this splendid variety is the finest procurable, 
producing dwarf compact plants fairly smothered with 
bright blue flowers. %4 oz., $1.25; ¥% 0z., 75 cts.; pkt., 
15 cts. 


Daisy (Bellis Perennis). The English Double Daisies are 
invaluable for early blooming in masses or planted in 
combination with other Spring-flowering plants and 
bulbs. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double Pink. A mammoth strain 
producing flowers double the size of the ordinary. 
¥% oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Double White. Pure white form of 
the above. % oz., $1.50; pkt., 25 cts. 

Farquhar’s Giant Quilled Red. A distinct and very 
beautiful variety. Pkt., 25 cts. 


Send for our Special Midsummer Bulletin containing a 
complete list of hardy Perennial Flower Seeds, Pot- 
grown Strawberries, Forcing Bulbs, etc., mailed free on 
request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


Boston 
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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 2oth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) Y 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the | 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americaa 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate ur 
portance. 


Plants 11%4 to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





American Rose Society 


This year marks the 25th anniver- 
sry of the American Rose Society 
yhich was organized in 1899 and has 
gown constantly until it is today the 
largest single flower society in Amer- 
ig. As a result of the special mem- 
bership campaign which has been car- 
ried on, the membership exceeds by 
4) that of a year ago, and by 700 
that of the same date in 1922. It is 
expected that the goal of 4,000 mem- 
bers will have been reached by the 
dose of this season. Mr. Robert Pyle, 
of West Grove, Pa., is the secretary. 





Corn Borer Quarantine 


Further spread of the European 
om borer in New England has brought 
Vermont into the list of States sub- 
jet to the Federal quarantine regula- 
fins to control this dangerous crop 
pest. Two townships in Vermont, Ben- 
ington and Pownal, in Bennington 
County, are added to the quarantined 
area, Additional infested territory in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Ohio is also 
made subject to the Federal regula- 
tions, On the recommendation of ex- 
pais of the Bureau of Entomology, 
spinach is eliminated from the articles 
that are made subject to inspection and 
ertification as a condition of shipment 
out of the infested localities. Spinach 
has been under control only as to the 
general Boston quarantined area, and 
inasmuch as it is mostly shipped north 
md east from Boston and practically 
tne of it is shipped south and west, 
tis held that its elimination will do 
‘way with what is believed to be un- 
letessary inspection. 

American Iris Society 
tis understood that the American 

Society is to have a new test gar- 
in at the New York Botanical Gar- 
den near the present garden. The new 
arden will contain about one quarter 

mM acre of land and the Irises will 

atranged alphabetically so that it 
vill be easy to find any variety 

The present garden which 
"8 started in 1920, has grown as 














pee 48 900 varieties, although 700 
eliminated. The garden has 


been very successful in preventing 
duplication and eliminating synonyms. 





American Tulip Bulbs 


Tulip bulbs are being grown suc- 
cessfully in this country, although 
many years will elapse before a suffi- 
cient number can be produced to 
meet the demand. It has been ex- 
pected that the California coast 
states would prove the best localities 
for bulb production, but some very 
successful experiments have been 
made in the eastern states. Within 
the past few weeks thousands of per- 











sons have gone to the New Brunswick 
Nursery on the Lincoln Highway, 
south of New Brunswick, N. J., to see 
a display of Tulips which have been 
growing there for the past three 
years. 

In order to make the experiment a 
real test of practical value the bulbs 
were planted with no special care. No 
protection was given during the win- 
ter, and no cultivation or top dress- 
ing in the spring. When the flowers 
came into bloom they were remark- 
able for their size and general qual- 
ity, and for the most part threw out 
more flower spikes than the average 
Holland bulb. Twenty different kinds 
of Darwins were grown on this plot. 
It seems quite likely that other parts 
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of the country will prove satisfactory 
for the growing of Tulips, for there 
are several sections in the west and 
south where Narcissi are _ being 
handled satisfactorily in considerable 
numbers. 


Rosarians to Meet in Boston 

At a meeting of the American Rose 
Society held in Syracuse, July 2, it 
was voted to hold the annual meeting 
of the Society at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston, in September. The date 
will be announced as soon as settled 
upon. Those members of the Society 
attending the meeting will have an 
opportunity to visit the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, the new Rose Garden at 
Franklin Park, and other points of 
interest. 


Boston’s newly-made municipal 
Rose Garden at Franklin Park is al- 
ready beginning to attract attention. 
The garden is small but has a good 
setting, and is very accessible. It is 
surrounded by tall lattice work, over 
which climbing Roses are being 
trained, and is reached by means of 
a long pergola upheld by cement col- 
umns roughened to represent stone. 
Eventually the columns will be cov- 
ered with vines. 

The garden is made in the form of 
a basin in large beds and there is a 
fairly comprehensive representation 
of the important varieties. There 
are hybrid perpetuals in the outer 
beds and hybrid tea roses in those 
nearer the center. 

The pool is edged with baby ram- 
blers, mirror for their delicate pinks 
and whites. Over 7,000 plants were 
used in laying out the beds, part of 
them having been put in the ground 
last fall and the rest this spring. 





TIGRIDIAS OR SHELL FLOWERS 
(Cover Illustration) 

The Tigridia, commonly ealled the 
Shell Flower, is a delightful addition 
to the garden. The Tiger Flowers are 
natives of Mexico, but thrive in 
northern climes if the bulbs are taken 
up in winter and protected in the 
same manner as those of Gladioli. 
Planting may be done in May, the 
bulbs being set three to six inches 
deep. Plenty of moisture is appreci- 
ated, with an oceasional application 
of liquid manure, especially when the 
plants are coming into blossom. The 
stock is easily increased by detaching 
offsets when the bulbs are being lifted 
in the autumn. The Tigridias are 
among the most brilliant of garden 
flowers, with large, uniquely shaped 
blossoms and very rich colors. Each 
flower lasts for only a day, but one 
succeeds another so rapidly that this 
short lease of life is hardly noted. 
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GROWING THE BEARDED IRIS 





It is difficult to find a more satis- 


factory plant for the average garden 
than the Bearded Iris, because of the 
ease with which it can be grown, its 
adaptability to all soils, and its un- 
deniable beauty. When there ‘is lack 
of success in growing the Bearded 
Iris, the difficulty may usually be 
traced to one or two sources. Either 
the roots have been planted in a wet 
place in the mistaken idea that all 
Irises require moisture, or else they 
have been planted too deeply. Unlike 
some other types, the Bearded Irises 
demand well drained soil and plenty 
of sunlight. They require also to be 
planted with the rhizomes almost on 
the surface. These Irises will flourish 
in closely planted shrubberies or even 
in the shade, but they will run to 
foliage, giving but few blooms. 

Bearded Irises are divided into sev- 
eral groups. The dwarf Irises, flower- 
ing in April or May, come first. They 
are excellent for rock gardens. The 
intermediate Bearded Irises bloom a 
few weeks later and grow as tall as 
two feet. The tall Bearded Irises, 
which are the most gorgeous of all, 
bloom in June and contain a large 
number of splendid varieties. It is the 
tall Bearded Irises which are com- 
monly known as German Irises, al- 
though the name is a misnomer. 

All the Bearded Irises should be 
divided every three years, and the 
work should be done directly after 
the flowering season. Plants which 
are to be purchased for the garden 


should be put into the ground as goo, 
as possible in July or August. They 
do not require a great amount of fey. 
tilizer, but are benefited by the ug 
of bone meal and also like lime, 

High prices are being charged for 
many of the newer Irises, but price 
is by no means an indication of qual. 
ity. In most cases, except where mul. 
tiplication is very slow, the bulbs be 
come comparatively cheap in a fey 
years. As a matter of fact, many of 
the older and cheaper kinds are jus 
as beautiful as the newer and high 
priced varieties, although, of course, 
the enthusiastic collector wants every 
kind that he can get, while the propa. 
gator needs the newer sorts in order 
that he may use the pollen. 

The Bearded Irises are very much 
easier to divide than are Peonies and 
some other perennials. Indeed, they 
are readily pulled apart with the 
fingers. Before putting them back 
into the ground the upper half of the 
foliage should be cut off with the 
shears in order to lighten the work 
of the roots until they become estab- 
lished. 





THE NEWER IRISES 
Valuable Report on Varieties Tested 
in Michigan 

Some pertinent and interesting ob 
servations on Irises as seen this year 
have been made by Mr. F. W. Camp 
bell, of Detroit, in a little cireular 
distributed among his friends. His 
comments include the following: 


IRIS GARDEN OF MRS. WILLIAM E. CLARK, SHARON, MASS. 
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“J have been hunting for a better 


Rhein Nixe and have at last found it 


in Daphne and Gen. McPherson and 


Mildred Presby. Daphne is exactly 


the same as Rhein Nixe, except the 


fall is bluer instead of dull red pur- 
ple. Mildred Presby is very similar, 
with a more velvety red purple fall 
yithout any edging of white. Gen. 
MePherson is large and has brighter 
olor in the falls. Salonique, Eclair- 
er, Mrs. Andrist and Seagull are 
similar to Rhein Nixe, Mrs. Andrist 
being much dwarfer. 

‘‘Among the reds Peau Rouge is 
copper colored rather than red, a good 
doer and free bloomer, and very 
bright in tone. Medrano is darker, 
Boyer somewhat similar, Stanley and 
Caporal being somewhat redder with 
a surplus of veining in fall of Stan- 
ley. Ruby Queen is similar to Stan- 
ley, but has less veining. Red Riding 
Hood is a redder, smaller Stanley. 

“Among dark blue bi-colors some 
very much alike are Benrimo, Miss 
Broughton, Sylvia Lueas, Grevin, 
Atlas, Speed, Moliere, Mrs. Gerald 
Howse. We have too many nearly 
alike in this class. Speed was a farce 
compared with its English catalogue 
deseription. 

“Tn the Prosper Laugier class, A. 
W. Latham is a rather dwarf Prosper 
laugier; Jacqueline is taller; Kath- 
ryn Fryer is best with a large flower 
on a tall stem; Aragon is dwarf but 
bright; Valery Mayet is uniquely col- 
ored, and Williamson’s No. 69 is 
rather nice. 

“The one big surprise of the sea- 
son was the immense, well-shaped 
blooms on Simonne Waissiere, of Ori- 
flamme color and fine horizontal falls. 

“The Dominion class of seedlings 
all stood the winter well. 

_“Perry’s seedlings as a class were 
melined to flop early on a hot day 
and make the variety look unkempt. 
' “Many new English seedlings were 
not up to the catalogue descriptions, 
and if they had any bad points it was 
Not mentioned in the catalogue. The 
Were more considerate in tell- 
ig all about their many good and 
bad points. 

“Cayeux & LeClere’s new seedlings 
are all fast increasers. 

“Several English new varieties 
Were untrue to name, which is an- 

expensive item to add on the 
40 per cent average loss in shipment 
and other expenses incidental to im- 

. The French make a very sue- 
cessful Shipping arrangement. 

A deur bloomed last on 
June 8 last year, and on June 28 this 
Year, showing the season was three 
Weeks late. Everyone admired this 
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large, well-shaped, long-lasting va- 
riety. 

‘*Ann Page is probably the most 
desirable blue. Jacqueline Guillot is 
just a shade lighter with the same 
good shape and height. 

‘‘Aphrodite is my longest lasting 
iris, does not bleach from its purplish 
pink opening color (almost Mathews 
Purple in Ridgway’s Chart). It was 
4 feet tall and had plenty of large 
blooms of very fine substance. 

‘Magnificent is same color as Cora 
but three times its size. Mr. Fryer has 
a good thing in this and if he ob- 
tained this character of an iris with- 
out using Dominion or Ricardi in its 
parentage he is on a new line toward 
improving iris. 

‘*Mme. Cheri, a lighter but much 
larger Sherbet, was much admired by 
all. 

‘‘Mme. Chobaut, Jean Chevreau 
and Mme. Bazes are very much in the 
same group. All are desirable. Mer- 
cedes is also nearly in this group. 

‘*Prospero still holds its own as a 
tall, well-shaped, large iris at a pop- 
ular price. Everyone should have it. 
Does well everywhere I saw it in my 
travels. 

‘“Sweet Lavender would be my 
favorite iris if I was allowed but one. 
It blooms over a long period, has fine 
color harmony, uniquely pleasing 
shape. 

‘True Charm is a very large pli- 
cata of a shape not seen in any other 
iris I have. Tall, stately appearing 
stems, with squared blooms of white 
faintly frilled blue. Nicely fragrant. 

‘*Titan bloomed finely and while its 
color is not exciting, its shape and 
general appearance are wonderful. 
Swazi, Titan, Duke of Bedford and 
some unintroduced European seed- 
lings of great merit were near each 
other and Titan held its own in the 
estimation of visitors. 

‘*White Queen is a moderate height 
absolutely pure white flower of great 
charm. 

‘*Zwanenburg is an immense, early, 
tan colored flower on 10-inch stems. 
I thought it might not be hard so I 
dug 6 clumps to send to California 
and forgot them on the field until 
March. They lay there uncovered for 
five months and when later distrib- 
uted as premiums, I had reports of 
some of them even blooming. It 
bloomed for six weeks here on ac- 
count of the dull spring. I got seed 
pods to form between it and Swazi. 
Wonder what the flower will be. 

“The four most desirable irises at 
a moderate price would be Ambassa- 
deur, Magnifiea, Souv. de Mme. Gau- 
dichau and Prospero (Prospero could 


be replaced by Lent A. Williamson).’’ - 
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A JAPANESE IRIS GARDEN 


Those who have had difficulty in the 
cultivation of Japanese Iris or who 
maintain that the plants are short-lived 
under cultivation in New England 
ought to see the fine display in bloom 
at Milton, Mass., in the garden of Dr. 
Harris Kennedy. It was my good for- 
tune to be invited to see these Irises on 
the evening of July 8th, and not out- 
side of the gardens of Japan have I 
seen such a magnificent display of this 
fine flower. Dr. Kennedy’s collection 
was begun some nineteen years ago 
when five plants were presented to him 
by a Japanese friend, and it is impor- 
tant to note that the descendants of 
these five plants are still in the collee- 
tion. To the original five plants the best 
varieties obtainable from the nursery- 
men of this country and those of Japan 
have been added; the result is a Japan- 
ese Iris garden of over two thousand 
plants. The clumps are strong carrving 
flower-scapes a yard or more tall. The 
flowers range from the purest white to 
lavender, pale blue to royal purple. 
Many of them have the satin-like falls 
beautifully pencilled and washed with 
palest blue, purple and lavender. Quite 
a few of the sorts have nine perianth 
segments. 

Dr. Kennedy is to be congratulated 
not only upon the successful manner in 
which he has grown this beautiful 
flower but also upon the setting in 
which his garden is placed. As a rule 
Japanese gardens look woefully out of 
place in the Oeccident, but this garden 
at Milton comes as near the real Jap- 
anese type in its setting and lay-out as 
any I have seen in western lands. The 
enthusiasm of the owner and his wife 
for this Japanese flower is wholesomely 
infectious, and the amount of fun they © 
are getting out of their garden is 
worthy of wide emulation. 

E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





THE WASHINGTON THORN 


Hawthorns have a long blooming 
season. Some kinds begin to flower 
early in May and the different species 
unfold their blooms until the begin- 
ning of July. The so-called Washing- 
ton Thorn, Crataegus phaenopyrum 
or cordata is one of the last to flower. 
This is an excellent tree which has 
been in cultivation for many years. 
Indeed, it was grown more widely 75 
years ago than at present. Under 
favorable conditions it gets to be 25 
or 30 feet high. It is not a tree to be 
planted for the beauty of its flowers. 
Its value lies in the brillianey of its 
autumn foliage and the beauty of its 
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abundant fruits, which remain for a 
long time on the branches. This is a 
Hawthorn to be used in a mixed 
planting at some distance from the 
house where late season effects are 
desired. It is a very decided addition 
to a country home which is occupied 
in the autumn and early winter. 





LARGE-FLOWERING CLEMATIS 


Remarkable as producing the largest 
flowers of any hardy vine is Clematis 
Jackmani and its various forms. These 
are hybrids produced in Europe by the 
crossing of C. patens, C. lanuginosa 
and C. florida, all natives of China and 
Japan. They were raised in England 
and flowered for the first time in 1862. 
The typical C. Jackmani has flowers 
from four to five inches across com- 
posed of four sepals of a rich velvety 
violet-purple. More recently raised 
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KEEPING CUT FLOWERS FRESH? 


JULY 15, 1924 





The use of foliage in a flower ar- 
rangement often aids in emphasizing 
the beauty of form or coloring in the 
flower. As a rule, no foliage so well 
suits a flower as that of the same spe- 
cies. Again a liberal use of foliage 
often softens and adds beauty to the 
arrangement. A vase of calendulas is 
too vivid in coloring when the fully 
blown flowers are used in a mass, but 
when the flowers are selected in va- 
ried stages of development and the 
brillianey of coloring softened by a 
liberal use of foliage, the composi- 
tion becomes interesting. 

The chief attractive feature of any 
decorative work with flowers is fresh- 
ness of material. Withered flowers 
are most depressing. That they may 


JACKMANI TYPE OF CLEMATIS 


varieties have six sepals to the flower 
and are often six inches across. In 
flower they may be white, pink or of 
different hues of purple. They com- 
mence to flower in July and continue 
in bloom late into the fall. They are 
vigorous growers producing their flow- 
ers on the current season’s shoots and 
should be cut well back to the old stem 
each spring. Like other Clematis these 
are fond of lime and perhaps this is 
why they are seldom seen to advantage 
in New England gardens. Here and 
there, often quite unexpectedly, one 
sees fine tangled masses of these Clem- 
atis dowered with a wealth of large, 
many-hued stars. They are conspicu- 
ously and arrestingly beautiful and 
well worth a little more attention. 
E. H. W. 


better retain their freshness, flowers 
should be gathered in the cool hours 
of the day when the tissue is filled 
with moisture. 

Flowers keep best when cut with a 
sharp knife. Scissors crush the tissue 
and a dull knife tears it so it does not 
absorb water readily. After cutting, 
the material should be plunged into a 
deep receptacle filled with water, and 
left for a few hours in a cool place. 
The water should be deep enough to 
come well up to the flowers and the 
receptacle should be sufficiently large 
so the stems are not crowded, but the 
petals should never be submerged: 

Flowers freshly gathered and im- 
mediately arranged in the room often 


* From a paver prepared by Prof. E. A. 
White of Cornell University. 


wither quickly and are disappointing, 
When left in water in a cool room 
overnight, or at least for a few hourg 
the plant tissue becomes filled wit) 
water, the stems are stiff and eregt 
and the flowers are better able ty 
withstand dry atmospheric conditions, 


A few species are especially diff. 
eult to cut and arrange without wilt. 
ing, among which are heliotropes, 
dahlias and mignonette. If the stems 
of these species are cut with a sharp 
knife and the ends plunged in boiling 
water for about half a minute, then 
placed in cold water, the keeping 
qualities will be inereased in a re 
markable degree. The hands should be 
held about the flowers to protect them 
from the hot steam, otherwise they 
will blacken. Later the flowers may 
be arranged and they will keep fresh 
for several days. 

Cutting flowers from the parent 
plant under water will also proloy 
their keeping qualities, or if this can. 
not be done conveniently, the flower 
may be taken into the house and ent 
a second time under water; the sam 
effect is obtained. Clean receptacles 
should be used and if the water is 
changed daily, the lasting qualities 
will be increased. 

Flowers should be taken from 
warm rooms and placed in a cod 
room during the night, and if some 
what withered, they will revive if laid 
in deep water. Laundry tubs and the 
bathtub are excellent places for them 
It does not harm the flowers if they 
float on the water, and often they te 
vive much more satisfactorily whe 
so placed. 





ANNUAL LARKSPURS 

At the recent exhibition in Hort- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mr. Hardi 
Ryan, of Cambridge, showed & tal 
vase of lovely annual Larkspus 
which excited great admiration. The 
Larkspurs kept in perfect cond: 
tion the three days of the show al 
for several days thereafter. Most 
the visitors were totally unaequaintel 
with these flowers and were 
at their beauty, their large size, ail 
their decorative effect. The eolos 
shown were lavender and blue. The 
represent the latest development # 
Delphiniums of the annual type# 
are certain to be very widely plane 
when they become better ml 
Home garden makers will make ™ 
mistake if they put these tOowe 
down on their list of kinds @ ™ 
ordered for next year. 
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plantations of Japanese Irises set the 
plants in beds which can be flooded, 
and allow the water to sink into the 
earth around them. At the same time 











iting. Japanese Irises serve to prolong the If the Japanese Irises differ from the location is always one which is 
—- Iris season which has its beginning the Bearded Irises in their planting ® thi 
ours, in the dwarf kinds, like Pumila. They requirements, they are at one with well drained. A garden of this char- 
with are at their best early in July, and them in the matter of propagation. ge — a board walk agg it a 
ereet, are surpassed by few garden flowers. That is, they need to be lifted at least a aot Fe alae . autos — = 
le te The Japanese Irises are quite differ- every third year. This work can be Th vie sepeies: 5. -usorie _ ; 
rb ent in character and habits, however, done very soon after the blooming ere 1s no satisiaction in trying 
tions, from the kinds which precede them. period—in late July or in August. To *° buy Japanese Irises by name. The 
diff- Unlike the Bearded Iris, they will not be sure, the roots are entirely differ- ae names are seldom true to 
; Wilt. thrive in dry hot situations. On the ent from those of the Bearded Irises, rag = are badly — 
TOpes, other hand, they do not like wet feet. being fine and wiry, but they can be f 06 ws, Reig Figg “i Pe an to 
stems It is a fatal mistake to plant them treated in much the same way, al- 13 eo “ai . bo _ a pro 
sharp where they will stand in water. There though they cannot readily be pulled “ore yer rt rs ee 
oiling are only two kinds of Irises, the wild apart, but must be cut with a sharp “78'¢ OF Gouble forms. 
» then Versicolor and the wild Pseudacorus, knife. Divisions six or eight inches 
eeping that will literally grow in a pond. square are about the right size. 
a Te- The Japanese Irises love a soil The Bearded Irises like to be 75 See SUler 
uld be which holds moisture, however, and planted with their rhizomes almost There is a late blooming tulip from 
t them like the privilege of dipping their flush with the earth, but the Japanese Persia which is commonly overlooked 
é they roots into water. For that reason Irises like a deeper covering. They re- in gardens, but which is a very lovely 
‘S may they are especially at home on the sent having their crowns exposed. plant. It is dwarf and for that reason 
> fresh banks of brooks, rivers and ponds, Some amateurs who grow Irises in_ should be planted in the forefront of 
and it is in such a situation that they the garden border under rather ad- the bed or border, but the color, yel- 
parent make the most attactive appearance. verse conditions find it advisable to low and golden bronze, is extremely 
prolong Nevertheless, they will grow and_ sink tile drains into the ground pleasing. Tulipa persica, as it is cat- 
Li8 Can: flourish in an ordinary garden if the among the plants, filling these drain alogued, is not very widely distrib- 
flowers soil is rich and porous, and if water pipes with water at frequent inter- uted, apparently, but can be obtained 
and ent is supplied with a liberal hand. vals. Other growers who have large from some of the Holland growers. 
le same 
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A NEW BOOK ON RHODODEN- 
DRONS 


The great difference in the climate 
of New England and that of the Brit- 
ish Isles is most forcibly brought out 
when broad-leafed evergreen plants 
suitable for the decoration of our 
gardens is brought under review. I 
am reminded of this by a delightful 
little book on Rhododendrons* which 
has recently come into my hands. At 
the end of this volume the writer 
gives a selection of what he considers 
the best Rhododendron species—not 
one of which is hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum. Moreover, in the list of 
hybrids which is also given only R. 
venustum and R. praecox can be 
grown out-of-doors in the vicinity of 
Boston. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Rhododendron, which by all odds 
is the handsomest broad-leafed ever- 
green flowering shrub, cannot be 
freely grown in New England gar- 
dens. Our English confreres have a 
decided advantage over us which they 
owe largely to their moister and less 
sunny climate. 

The hybrid Rhododendron is largely 
an English product having been bred 
for the climate and reflects the in- 
dustry of loving skill of the enthusiast, 
wherein lies a great lesson for us. It is 
true that the number of species of 
Rhododendron that can be successfully 
cultivated in this climate is extremely 
limited, but if breeders here would take 
those together with the hardiest of the 
hybrids which have good colored flow- 
ers a race suitable for New England 
gardens could be evolved. At any rate, 
if our gardens are ever to enjoy per- 
feetly hardy Rhododendrons it will be 
through such efforts. 

This little book of Mr. Cox’s is in- 
tended for amateurs but there is a 


* “Rhododendrons for Amateurs” by E. H. 
M. Cox, Country Life, Ltd., Covent Garden, 
London W. C. 2.—Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York—5 shillings, net. 
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great deal in it for all interested in the 
genus. The recent exploration work in 
western China has added hundreds of 
Rhododendron species to the gardens 
of Great Britain. It has been proven 
that the wild nondescript region of the 
Chino-Thibetan borderland is the head- 
quarters of the genus. The region is 
largely a network of mountains sep- 
arated by narrow valleys down which 
thunder mighty streams. The wealth of 
species on these mountains is bewilder- 
ing and in Chapter I the author puts 
forth a theory simple in itself but of 
immense value to all interested in the 
distribution of plants. Chapter IT deal- 
ing with situation, soil, effects of wind 
and so forth, and Chapter III which 
deals with the raising of Rhododen- 
drons from seed and of propagation by 
layering as well as other practical mat- 
ters are crammed with information of 
the greatest value. 

The book is charmingly written and 
it is a delight to peruse its pages. Here 
and there a slight error has crept in as 
on page 62 where it is stated that 
R. calophytum was originally intro- 
duced into Europe by Abbé David; it 
was discovered by David and intro- 
duced by Wilson in ‘1903. 

However, errors of any sort are 
remarkably few. The book contains 111 
pages with 15 good illustrations and a 
brief index. It is with pleasure that one 
recommends this useful and well writ- 
ten work to all lovers of the genus 
Rhododendron. 

EK. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





SALVIA SCLAREA 


Special attention has been called to 
Salvia sclarea because of the consid- 
eration given this perennial by Mrs. 
Francis King at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Garden Club of America. 
Mrs. King stated that she had found 
that this Salvia when grown with 
Delphiniums made cne of the most 
beautiful combinations that can be 
found in a garden. She preferred it to 
the more common plan ef growing 
Delphiniums with Madonna Lilies. 
Salvia sclarea is not very well known, 
however, to most garden makers, al- 
though it has long grown wild in some 
sections of the country, having es- 
eaped from old gardens since being 
introduced from Europe. The delicate 
shades of pink and blue, as well as 
white, appearing on the flowers, cre- 
ate an impression that the color is 
mauve. The plant is to be treated as 
a biennial, and flowers from June to 
August. 
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THE OLD TIME CHARM OF 
GARDENS 


In these days of many garden 
books and delightful landscape gar. 
deners is there not yet a certain ten- 
deney to forget the old time charm 
of gardens in an over zealous eriti- 
cism of their planting? A home gar. 
den should not necessarily aim at 
having the newest plants or rarest 
shrubs placed in it, unless  thoge 
shrubs are so beautiful in themselves 
and in their painting that they add 
the old time charm to our gardens, 
and make them places where friends 
enjoy meeting and telling their 
secrets one to another. 

Household decorators may beautify 
our houses but they cannot make 
them into homes. A library well filled 
with handsomely bound books does 
not always show the owner’s taste in 
reading. 

There may be proscribed rules for 
laying out our gardens as for build- 
ing our houses, let those who love 
their gardens study these rules, know 
them well, and then in part forget 
them, that the owner’s delight in his 
garden may be felt among his flowers. 
Surely the man who cries, ‘‘ No land- 
seape gardener shall enter here,’’ has 
had experience with the men who 
know only the rules of the garden 
and forget that the spirit of the gar- 
den is more than its measure. Let him 
find the pulse of the gardener, her 
moving spirit however humble she 
may be. The tiger-lily growing by a 
pink rose bush may distress his eye 
for color, for he may not associate 
combinations of pink and red with 
walks through the old Academy in 
Venice. The landscape gardener and 
the writer of garden books may come 
like doctors to our gardens, but the 
doctors whom we love are those who 
remember that the bodies they are 
tending are tenanted by spirits. Land- 
scape gardeners and doctors are 
needed, but our social life would not 
be pleasant if when we met a doetor 
at dinner he would say, ‘‘My dear 
Madame, your manner of breathing 
distresses me.’’ Or, ‘You should 
wear some other color than green, it 
does not suit your complexion.” 

Let us be tender not supercilious 
in the writing of our garden books, 
for surely if God walks on earth it 
is in the beauty of a garden, and it 
befits us to be humble in His pres 
ence, striving as we may to make 4 
place for His beauty on earth, but 
not rebuking others because they 
enjoy a bed full of an assortment 
of bright posies in the very ¢& 
tre of their lawns. It may not be 
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to our taste, but let them enjoy the 


ray planting of their gardens. Many 
,eottage garden in the island of Jer- 
gy is recalled with pleasure for its 
pright array of blue lobelia, red pop- 
pies and yellow ealceolarias. The gay 
prightness of it all has been for many 
years remembered. In front of the 
shite walled, thatched cottages they 
yere planted by no rule of thumb but 
just to give pleasure to their owners. 


“Not in bowers of roses solely 
Shall the wondrous tale be told, 
But plantations meek and lowly, 
Beds of burning marigold; 

Yet betwixt the lilies straight 
Swings the visionary gate. 


« But for you a place of wonder 
Your own garden ground must be; 
Twixt the trees that you stand under, 
Seeing what is yours to see.’’ 


—M. R. Case 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





CHIONANTHUS RETUSUS 


A recent note in Horticulture on 
the Virginian Fringe tree called to 
mind one from the Orient, a long time 
oeupant of gardens, but still rare, 
although of exceeding beauty, Chion- 
anthus retusus. Bailey states it is 
hardy in New England so must be 
known there. None of the specimens 
we have seen have borne seeds. Cer- 
tain it is, there is no more beautiful 
spring flowering shrub or small tree 
than C. retusus, in the sunshine of 
(California where its season extends 
for at least six weeks, a shower of 
pure white. The Chionanthus grafts 
readily on the Ash, so does the Lilac, 
but in each instance, the Ash is too 
slow getting to work in spring to de- 
pend on it except as a host root to 
arry the grafts until root action 
takes place at and above the union 
of the two. 

An eminent authority once said, 
that propagation by any other means 
than seeds, ‘‘was a makeshift, a snare 
and delusion.’’ This caused discussion 
that lasted for months in the then 
lading horticultural periodical. We 
see however in an instance like the 
Chionanthus, and with another beau- 
tiful plant, Asparagus myriocladus, 
perhaps the most likeable of all the 

Asparagus, that vegetative 

Propagation perpetuating the one 

om or sex, works to our disadvan- 
tage, especially if it be the male or 
pollen bearing one. 


E. 0. Orpet 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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TIMELY VEGETABLE NOTES 








The garden is now yielding quite a 
supply of fresh vegetables. There is 


generally a certain stage of growth 
when they are best for table use, hence 
the necessity of succession sowings. No 
matter how one plans for a steady 
supply, there are times when they are 
a little past their tenderest stage. On 
nearly all places of any size there will 
be some go beyond kitchen use, but on 
all such places there are generally hens 
and other stock that will prevent 
them from going to waste. When the 
crops are gone past, clear them off the 
ground and prepare it for late erops. 

If celery, cabbages for late use, or 
anything pertaining to the brassica 
family, have not yet been put into their 
final quarters, get it done without fur- 
ther delay. All these must be well 
watered when they are set out. In fact 
they should never at any time suffer 
for lack of moisture if one desires to 
have first class specimens. They must 
also have abundance of plant food to 
produce these. 

Globe artichokes are giving good 
heads by this time; when they are cut, 
cut the stem close to the ground to 
encourage the plant to throw up 
growths. If Jerusalem artichokes are 
too thick, thin them out a little, as they 
do not form good tubers if the planta- 
tion is overcrowded. 

Sow snap beans every ten days as 
they soon get stringy. Some of the best- 
looking varieties are often worse for 
this, than the old standby Bountiful, 
which we still continue to use. The 
yellow varieties are in our experience 
inferior in quality to the green-podded 
ones, although many, I sometimes think 
because of their color, think differently. 

By the end of July a good large sow- 
ing of beets may be put in for late 
use. In fact we have found it profitable 
to make two sowings of these for late 
use, ten days apart, as the weather 
sometimes pushes the earlier lot ahead 
too fast, and they get somewhat over- 
grown. A small beet is always the ten- 
derest and best. 

Go over the pole beans and give them 
a tie or two in their early stages, until 
they begin to climb freely. A sowing of 
table carrots will also be in order, as 
small ones of these are more relished 
for table use, than the large hard ones. 

Egg plants will be fruiting and will 
have to be supported. Sometimes they 
are attacked by the potato bug. When 
in vigorous growth they like to be 
stimulated with plant food. 


Now is the time to put in a large 
patch of endive. Sow where you wish 
the plant to grow, and thin ‘to one 
plant. 

Now is the worst time of the year to 
secure good lettuce. How we would like 
to have a variety that would not bolt. 
The best plan for hot weather is to sow 
in the shade and give plenty of water, 
and then it is a problem, especially 
inland from the sea shore. 

The annual spinach is another veg- 
etable that is difficult to get in the hot 
months, but fortunately we have the 
New Zealand type that fills in the gap. 
The onion sets will now be ready to 
harvest. It does them no good to lie on 
the ground after their tops are ma- 
tured. Look out for thrips on the 
Spring sown ones and apply the usual 
remedies, as, if the foliage is taken care 
of they will grow for quite a while yet. 
Plenty of water and plant food helps 
the bulbs to swell. 

Earth up the leeks and feed them 
well if good specimens are desired. 

If tomatoes are well formed and ly- 
ing on th ground, thin out the vines so 
that light and air gets at the fruit. This 
will help to firm it up, and give a 
better flavour. 

George F. Stewart. 





TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 


The Chimney Bellflower (Campan- 
ula pyramidalis) is one of the per- 
ennials which is easily propagated by 
cutting up the roots at this season. 
The roots should be eut off close to 
the crown and then planted two 
inches deep where they are to grow. 
There is a distinct advantage in 
starting Chimney Bellflowers in this 
way because they will bloom the next 
year, while plants started from seed 
often require two years to flower. 


Bachelor Buttons which have fin- 
ished their first blooming period may 
often be made to flower again by 
shearing off at least six inches from 
the tops of the plants. A liberal feed- 
ing of liquid manure will then force 
new growth, with another burst of 
bloom. 


It is important to remove the seed 
pods of Rhododendrons if this work 
has not already been done. The flow- 
ers of next year come at almost the 
same place as those of this year, for 
which reason the stems should not be 
eut. It is best to pinch off the flower 
heads. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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Mary Wallace is a gem among 
climbing Roses. My small plant pro- 
duced only a few blossoms, but there 
were enough to indicate the choice 
character of this new variety of the 
late Dr. Walter Van Fleet which is 
being disseminated through the ef- 
forts of the American Rose Society. 

It happened to be planted in close 
proximity to climbing Lady Ashtown, 
and I was surprised at the great 
similarity of the plants and flowers, 
although Lady Ashtown is rather 
more double. I hope and believe that 
Mary Wallace will prove to be hard- 
ier than Lady Ashtown, for the latter 
in its climbing form is difficult to 
carry through the winter months in 
the neighborhood of Boston. Mary 
Wallace is making good growth and 
I think is going to be one of the 
most desirable of the newer climbers. 

My usual schedule is a bit upset 
this year. Aunt Harriet, instead of 
blooming first as is the rule, did not 
open until after the climbing Ameri- 


can Beauty was in full flower. The 


latter is a lovely Rose, although one 
needs to cut off the older flowers be- 
cause as they fade they take on too 
much purple to be attractive. There 
are few climbers of this type which 
make such rampant growth. The very 
fact that it grows so freely makes 
this a good Rose for arbors and sum- 
mer houses. 

Its one rival in this respect among 
the large flowered climbers is Silver 
Moon. One wonders why this Rose 
was ever put down as too tender for 
the New England climate. Its vigor 
is surprising. In time it makes canes 
half as big as one’s wrist, and is quite 
capable of supporting itself without 
the aid of a trellis or a post. Visitors 
to the garden of Mr. A. J. Fish in 
New Bedford, Mass., have been 
amazed at the tremendous growth of 
Silver Moon Roses there. As a matter 
of fact, they have pretty nearly taken 
possession of one section, and throw 
out literally thousands of blooms. Sil- 


OLIMBING ROSES ON A POROH 
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ver Moon has flowered comparatively 
early this season, and Purity hy 
come immediately after. What a Dity 
that Purity has such tremendo, 
prickers. I had almost said tho 
but I believe literally speaking i, 
prickers on Roses are not thorns 
all. According to the botanist th 
thorn is the kind of sharp protuhe. 
ance which one finds on the Hay. 
thorn. By whatever name they my 
be called, however, these Prickly 
spines on Purity militate against th 
popularity of this Rose. It is just , 
handsome as Silver Moon, so far x 
I can see, and keeps as well, but 
one likes to handle it, either wha 
eutting the flowers or trimming bag 
the plants. 

Christine Wright is very lovely ani 
has flowered profusely this season, 
This is distinctly a Rose for the gar. 
den, however. It is not a good Ro 
to cut. The flowers fall within a dyy 
or two after they open, but as ther 
is a succession of buds, the Rose m 
mains in good form for some time. 

This has been a very favorable yew 
for Dr. Van Fleet, which someting 
has an off season. It has never flo. 
ered to better advantage in my ga 
den and has been without question 
the best of the large flowered Rose 
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there. It is a Rose which takes an 
abundance of water if it is to do its 
pest, and likes liberal feeding. 

I have been well pleased with Wil- 
liam C. Egan, which blooms early and 
stays in flower for a long time. The 
blossoms are much more double than 
those of the other kinds described, 
put are large and well formed. Most 
of the. climbers of this type have a 
distinct perfume. This is quite true 
of Dr. Van Fleet, Christine Wright, 
and even of Paul’s Scarlet climber. 
This latter Rose is living up to the 
high reputation which it won soon 
after being introduced. It is very 
hardy, grows well and produces flow- 
ers that are unsurpassed in a class 
wherein good red Roses are not at all 
abundant. I must admit, though, that 
it does not harmonize particularly 
well with the pink climbers with 
which it is surrounded. I believe that 
it needs a position by itself where it 
will not come into conflict with other 
kinds. 

Aunt Harriet, which I have men- 
tioned, doesn’t make as vigorous 
growth as I wish it did. The plants 
in my garden never get large enough 
to flower with great freedom. I think 
that a mass of these Roses would be 
very striking. With their rich red 
petals and light colored centers the 
single flowers present a very pretty 
picture and they have a fragrance 
which resembles that of the apple. 

I continue to have great joy in 
American Pillar, in Excelsa, and in 
Elizabeth Zeigler, which has taken 
the place of honor in my garden as 
the last of the climbing Roses to 
flower. This is doubtless a sport of 
Dorothy Perkins, which in itself is 
dificult to over-rate, and blooms in 
the same clustered form. Dorothy 
Perkins is unrivaled as a Rose to 
¢imb over a boulder or a fence. I 
know of one garden where a ledge is 
almost hidden under a mass of Dor- 
othy Perkinses, and the branches 
which run about on the ground often 
take root so that the owner is con- 
stantly supplied with new plants. 





CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


The lovely Persian Cyclamen, one 
of the best of house plants, is readily 
grown from seeds. These seeds ripen 
the latter part of June or early in 
July, and can be sown soon after in 
shallow pans, which should be filled 
with light sandy soil. The pans can 
then be placed to advantage in cold 
frames, being shaded and given plenty 
of moisture until the seedlings are 
well started. These seedlings should 
be transplanted late in the fall and 
indoors or into a greenhouse. 
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Later on they should be shifted to 
small pots. When potted up Cycla- 
mens like a soil composed of loam 
and leaf mold in equal parts, with a 
little decomposed cow manure and 
sand. During the second summer the 
plants should be stood in a cold frame 
with ashes underneath, being sprin- 
kled lightly at frequent intervals. 





CARE OF NEWLY PLANTED 
TREES 


It is one thing to plant a tree and 
another to keep it growing. After two 
or three years ornamental trees as 
well as fruit trees become well estab- 
lished, but before they have become 
thoroughly anchored in their new 
locations they need some coddling. 
Naturally the first season in the life 
of transplanted trees is the most 
critical period. Unless they are very 
small or else planted in a sheltered 
location, they need to be staked to 
keep them from being blown about by 
the wind. The stakes should be driven 
firmly into the ground close to the 
tree and the latter fastened to it with 
some soft material, like raffia or strips 
of discarded automobile tubes. Wire 
is to be avoided because it is likely 
to cut into the bark. It is advisable 
to have the stake as tall as the tree. 

If by any accident the bark should 
become broken, the surface should be 
covered over with grafting wax to 
prevent punk fungi which causes de- 
cay from finding lodgment. 

Young trees require a large amount 
of moisture at the roots. All grass 
and weeds about the trunk should be 
kept down, inasmuch as they rob the 
tree of the food which belongs to it. 
Frequent stirring of the surface is a 
good practice, the layer of loose soil 
acts as a mulch to prevent evapora- 
tion from the surface. Mulching it- 
self, with any kind of litter, is always 
in order. As the season advances, the 
growth of the trees should be care- 
fully watched. If vigorous shoots and 
bright, abundant leaves are formed, 
this shows that the tree has made 
good roots, and that these roots are 
doing their duty. If there is stunted 
growth and insufficient foliage this is 


a warning that the roots are small © 


and feeble, and that they probably 
need moisture. It is sometimes a good 
plan to shade the trunks, especially 
on the south side, and it is often ad- 
visable to wrap them with straw-rope 
or other material, to check evapora- 
tion. This is especially true of large 
trees when the bark looks dry and 
shows signs of loosening. In such 
eases it is advisable to moisten the 
trunk with water. 
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SUNDIALS 
Real Bronze ae 
wees 
Also other garden 
requisites 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. Jones Co. 





STAR BRAND ROSES 
every ctber good hardy ellsebed 
Send for our list. 
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Rebert Pyle, Pres. 
Fottier, Fiske, Rawson Co. 


13 Faneyil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 








SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia 
By Mrs. Charles H. Stout 


The latest and best book on 
Dahlias and Dahlia Growing 


PRICE, $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















AZALEA VISCOSA 


Azalea viscosa closes the splendid 
and long continued display made by 
the American Azaleas. Although not 
quite so gorgeous as the flaming A. 
calendulaca and less strong growing 
than A. arborescens, which preceded 
it, this white-flowered member of the 
Rhododendron family is a first rate 
garden plant. In the swamps of south- 
ern New Hampshire where it grows 
abundantly it is commonly spoken of 
as the Swamp Honeysuckle. Although 
it grows naturally in swamps, this 
Azalea seems equally at home when 


‘transferred to a garden border or 


to a hillside. One of the chief charms 
of this Azalea lies in its fragrance 
which fills the air, especially on warm 
muggy days, such as are commonly 
found in early July. The small, pure 
white, clammy flowers do not bloom 
all at once, but continue to open dur- 
ing several weeks, and are partially 
hidden by the new shoots which are 
fully grown before the first flowers 
open. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for “Seah Visit 
Catalogs = eee Nursery 


POTTED ROSES 


WE have many thousands of potted field grown Roses for out- 
door planting. Many of them are mew and rare, among 
them are European and American Novelties. A list of our Potted 
Roses will be sent on application. 
American Grown Roses 

Is the title of our Rose Catalog. It has 63 pages replete with 
illustrations and descriptions. 75 varieties of Roses are portrayed 
in color. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants 

A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Old Fashioned 
Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants. Beautifully illustrated in 
color, and black. It contains an alphabetical table of Hardy Her- 
baceous Plants indicating Flowering Period. Approximate Height 
and Color. It includes special lists of Irises and Peonies. 

Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 

An illustrated Catalog of Nursery Stocks such as Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge 
Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for catalog, it is important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 














THE WORLD’S FINEST IRISES 


AFTERGLOW—Soft grayish lavender, shaded yellow .. 
AMBIGU—Ruffied. Red and purple. Beautiful 
APHRODITE—Sweetly scented. Bright violet pink ... 
ANN PAGE—tThe finest pale blue. Large flowers 
BALLERINE—Sweetly scented. Violet blue. Handsome 
CRUSADER—Striking monstrous blue flower 
BENBOW—A real gem. Deep blue. Free flowering ... 
CRETONNE—Bronzy purple and rich carmine 
DEJAZET—Large beautiful flower that baffles description 
DIMITY—Like a piece of printed Dimity. Handsome 
DAWN—Very fine pale yellow marked brown 
D (—It’s a dream. Soft clear pink pallida 
E. H. JENKINS—Bright blue. Very free flowering .... 
GLAMOUR—Dominion seedling. Helio and pansy violet 
GREVIN—Large handsome violet flower 
LENT A. WILLIAMSON—Royal purple. Golden beard 
MAGNIFICA—Exceedingly large. Beautiful. Fragrant 
MEDRANO—New. Very large. Fragrant. Rich violet 
MOTHER OF PEARL—Pale pearly bluish lavender .... 
NAZARIN—Purplish violet self. Very handsome 
OPERA—The richest colored Iris. Violet rose 
QUEEN CATERINA—Beautiful orchid coloring. 
large flower. Free flowering. A wonder 
RO —A gem. Yellow standards. Bright red falls 
SAN GABRIEL—Large flowers. Rosy lavender 
SAPPHIRE—Dauphins blue. Golden beard. (Dykes 1922) 
SHEKINAH—tThe very finest pale yellow 
PHYLLIS BLISS—Bliss’ finest seedling. Lavender ... 
ag og LAVENDER—Very handsome ruffled lavender 
ue 
TITAN—Dominion Enormous violet blue 
flowers 
TROOST—An improved Her Majesty, double the size .. J 
TURCO—New. Soft violet buff. Exquisite 1.75 
VALERY MAYET—Coppery rose and dark reddish brown 2.00 


Catalogue describing 175 varieties of the world’s finest 
Irises upon request. 


TO IRIS GROWERS 


ROSE UNIQUE in quantity. $2.00 for 100. $10.00 for 1,000 

Special wholesale prices in quantity on Albert, Victor, Alcazar, 
Archeveque, Hiawatha, Isolene, Juniata, Lohengrin, Mary Gar- 
den, Monsignor, Navaho, Nibelungen, Park de Neuilly, Per- 
fection, Plumeri, Rhein Nixe, Trojana, White Knight. 50 
for $10.00. 


ROBERT WAYMAN BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 
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A NEW WAY TO IRRIGATE 


Por Lawns, Flower and Vegetable Gardens, Golf 
Greens, and Shrubbery 


Breck’s Irrigator—a new watering device that will do whatever 
you ask of it in the way of sprinkling or irrigating. Its fifty 
feet of flexible hose fitted with spray nozzles waters any ares 
on your grounds thoroughly with a minimum of labour. 
It can be transferred easily from one place to another. It 
lies perfectly straight along a hedge, or coils itself around a 
flower bed. In one or more lengths it makes an admirable 
watering system for gardens—no moving parts to get out of 
order. And it can be rolled up just like a piece of hose and 
14 away. 
yg length —_ upon gn of $25.00—prepaid east of 
@ Mississippi; sent express collect west of th ississippi 
Send for descriptive ireien. «ce, 


me BRECK’S 


47 North Market Street Boston, Massachusetts 




















Way Bucs Leave Home 




















QUARANTINE 37 
keeps out some of the bugs, 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


will take care of the rest, but it won’t help you any stand- 
ing in our factory. Mail your order today and see 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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=, 
- Fruit and Ornamental 
Good Books to Own Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... $1.75 Séat'es your list 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle ............++200. 1.50 he 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
ath. 6 Wale s OMe Vk eos cee bes ceees 2.50 Yalesville, Conn. 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor ............. 6.00 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King .............. 1.75 M5 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 5.00 Choice Orchids 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 4.00 HYBRIDS 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 1.75 : 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. 0. Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
(an eit aR HENS 2 Bea) | 5 SEN 50 Cattleyas, etc. 
teh LI G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. es 
A NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
- Decides ae hk : She bee V. 
uous I rees, Shrubs i 
y RHODODENDRONS, LAURELS, NEW IRIS F Send forYearBeh 
JAPANESE MAPLES ach : 
i And many other choice varieties ee ee @Tittle Tree Farms @® 
ie of shrubs Ns oka Sowa kote s om 3.00 FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 
of FOK SALE—From one of the finest — ceveccceszesereves sae 
1 estates in Connecticut cs apnea 
of Apply to JAMES F. LUCEY ec ME -.0.53 cwbieeesess 1.50 5 
ii. Pomfret Center, Conn. a eee ee oiae Rosenfield’s Superb Peonies 
— Bisaiaccestivenses “a Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
6 < oes ’ ifn) i 
Lord of June . 1) Pees SE er ea 1.50 penn for beautiful illustrated peony 
4 Re... 50s s 00d incwee's 3.00 
PEE fi-b'a 6 o's 66 60% ov awues 1.50 ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
PU RE STOCK ee eee ee eS ees Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
ts and Souvenir de Mme. Guadichau .. 5.00 72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 
ensue 
NO SUBSTITUTION A. E. WOHLERT 
The Garden Nurseries 
-_ DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS Narberth, Pa. MORE PERFECT PEONIES 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. By Gumm 
oe ws ~ o— o-~ yg Boer a 
t 5.00. t 
E PEONIES, IRISES AND fice wil. each Sie ater. Frau 
GLADIOLI peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 
oan ACRES Of Quality at Popular Prices W.L pe é oe od Lelies 
Gladioli and Dahlias Catalog Free > Si ae 
Booklets Free A oes a or yer 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. paceman 
Wenham, Mass. IRIS BARGAINS 
33° Siberian Orientalis Blue King and 
Snow Queen $2.50 per dozen, $10.00 
per 100. (Not less than fifty sold at 
this price. Very fine for mass effect.) 
Dwarf irises for rock gardens or for 
borders. Cyenea a deep purple, $2.00 
a — Deep gon ae _yeten, 
IRI Dignified, Exclusive sates J a eeomutery 
and yy, Profession not overrun Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
we with competitors. ’  Sunnymede Gardens 
Crowd opportun- Sharon, Massachusetts 
. ity for money-making and 
| PEONIES ute Be ee 
5 ss iaiie comes attained by eperes, Easy 
di rrespon ethods. 
Siienn aeaeteds, "We assist students and grad- I R I S E s 
‘ m uates in getting started and developing their 
I am trying to build my business businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- I. susiana $1.00 each, $10.00 per ) 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. doz.; Spanish Irises, separate colors or 
on service and not on catchy ad- American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York mixed. 75 cts. per dozen; $5.00 per 
. Rlleements. THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
The Most Important New Rose Book Moneta, Calves 
r ew 8 | 
He who serves best profits most ? | 
ROSES FOR ALL AMERICAN 
e CLIMATES HOLLAND BULBS 
EO. N 4 SMITH Very low Priced. For early orders. 
By GEORGE OC. THOMAS, Jr. Send for List. 
x All the Best Peonies 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Price $3.08 3 for $1.00 — 12 for $3.00 
Y All mail orders post paid. 
) HORTICULTURE C.0.D. if desired. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston R. J. GIBBINS Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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Pints $.7 
Reliable Florists ’ PURE HONE Reaall a 
DREER’?’S J] co eB catons an 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 
MIDSUMMER 


BOSTON, MASS. CATALOGUE 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. should be in your hands NOW! 


226 Devonshire Street It tells you what to plant at 

Member F. T. D. this time. Many of your favorite 
flowers should be started right 
away to ensure blooms next year. 
































Order your bulbs now and 


you will avoid disappointments THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


when ready to plant, this fall. INSECTICIDE 


+ Ff A spray remedy for green, black, white 
This catalogue contains a fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 


complete list of all seasonable sucking insects. 

vegetable and flower seeds, as FUNGINE 

well as a superb list of winter For mildew, rust and other blights 
and spring flowering bulbs affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables, 


UNDER THE PARK ST.CHURCH] | || write for copy of our Midsummer oss cd see le, ve 


Catalogue and please mention etc., working in the soil. 


this publication Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
BROOKLINE, MASS. HENRY A. DREER Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
1306 Spring Garden St. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons Madison, N. J. 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 
































Hyper-Humus 
i Thomas J. Grey Co. Puts The Top In Top- Soil’ 
W orcester’s SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- fc r Gardens, Lawns. F. lowe 





MENTS, WHOLESALE 
Shop AND RETAIL Booklet and Prices on Request 


of Re-selected Strains in Seeds Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 14, Newton, N.J} 
s Improved Styles in Implements 
Quality and Catalogue upon Application WILSON’S WEED KILLER: For walks, 
Service 16 So. Market Street drives, cobble gutters, tennis courts, etc. 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 1 gallon 
5 gallons 
50 gallon drum F 
Randall’s Flower Shop wnat one part Weed Killer with 40 part 
22 Pearl Street ANDREW WILSON, Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS. NICE STRONG SEEDLING PLANTS.— Springfield, N. J. 
Tel. Park 355 Seeded last August, except as noted. Packed 


‘‘Gable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ —- oe = tw anywhere. Good many SEABROOK 


ye orgy Bo 5S apr B seo ay 2S Pana 

chillea, e Pearl; Anthemis, Kellway; 

Somme St. a: Brigid; oc ig: room N U RS ERI ES 
c 9 ng jpurre loreopsis, anc. gran 

David Clark S Sons Daisies, Mrs.’ Bell, Tearsteak, Edward, Seabrook, N. H. 


Shasta; Digitalis; ‘Dianthus, lat. ug 
Deliver orders from any part Pyrethrum, Kellway Physostegi ; QUALITY GLADIOLI 

f th mere te Carnation, Grenadin Red; Gypsophila, panic. ; 
or the country lochnie, yor goon Viscoria, splendens; 
elphinium, Go edal, chinensis blue, alba, 
NEW YORK CITY idiadenee. March seedl.; Sweet William, h re Ad 4 
Write or Telegraph $7.00 per gg — 80c By a When stg bg ; vertisers 
pinus polyph + new hybr.; lumbine, In ention 
ee lg te agai an Ny ge gy a Peden 

2 inum; Veronica spica mg Supi.; Poppy 
Telephone 1552 1553 Columbus orientalis, Iceland; Anchusa Dropmore. - 

The above $1. 20 per 100, $10. 00 per a 
eee So gee oe Rubia, _ & ae GERANIUMS 
rie chaubaud yellow, red, whi ouble, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. large flowering. Will bloom by August. Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2t¢; in 


$2.50 per 100, cash, please. 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and 
e J. DVORAK, Nurseryman out of sand, 8c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. Wm. 3 
R. P. D. 4, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mss. 
























































THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 
King 
426 MADISON AVENUE VARIETY ARDEN ee rancie King 
Branches: PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN Mrs. Edward Harding 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel DESIGN IN THE LITTLE GARDEN Fletcher Steels 
Vanderbilt Hotel PRICE, $1.75 Each 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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Peonies of Wondrous Beauty and Quality 


Were very much in evidence ata ONE OF THE GREATEST PEONY 
SHOWS ever STAGED in THIS COUNTRY or ABROAD. 


THOUSANDS upon THOUSANDS of THE WORLD’S MOST 
MARVELOUS PRODUCTIONS arranged in an ARTISTIC MAN- 
NER BEAUTIFUL BEYOND DESCRIPTION greeted the many 
visitors on all sides at the ANNUAL PEONY SHOW recently held at the 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON. 


WORLD-WIDE-KNOWN CREATIONS of CROUSSE, DES- 
SERT, HOLLIS, KELWAY, LEMOINE, RICHARDSON, SHAY- 
LOR, THURLOW, and a HOST of OTHERS EMBRACING the 
BEST of AMERICAN and OLD WORLD INTRODUCERS vied with 
one another in PRESENTING a WONDERFUL SIGHT worth travel- 


ing thousands of miles to see. 


Among the AWARDS MADE on those entered for competition the 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES received the following: 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY’S MEDAL for BEST COL- 
LECTION of double herbaceous peonies, not more than ONE’ HUN- 
DRED VARIETIES, one flower of each. 


SILVER LOVING CUP offered by A. C. Burrage, President of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


SILVER MEDAL for BEST DISPLAY arranged for effect. 


FIRST PRIZE for BEST COLLECTION of DOUBLE flowered 
PEONIES, one each, rated at 8.5 and OVER. 


FIRST PRIZE for TWELVE NAMED VARIETIES, SINGLE, 


one flower of each. 


FIRST PRIZE fos SIX NAMED DOUBLE varieties, WHITE, 


one flower of each. 


FIRST PRIZE for SIX NAMED DOUBLE varieties, ROSE 
PINK, one flower of each. 


In addition, the MANY HUNDREDS of VISITORS coming to 
our grounds daily ALL UNITE in PRAISING the QUALITY of the 
CHERRY HILL STRAIN of PEONIES. 


May we send you OUR CATALOG describing in detail the 
WORLD’S CHOICEST COLLECTION embracing NEARLY FOUR 
HUNDRED VARIETIES of this MOST POPULAR “QUEEN of 
FLOWERS”? 


We have also AN EXCELLENT ASSORTMENT of JAPANESE 
and GERMAN IRIS, HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS, the 
CHOICEST PHLOX, ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS, RHODO- 
DENDRONS, AZALEAS, flowering shrubs and vines of specimen quality. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW SONS CO.) 
Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 











